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Clodius and Cicero. 


T will ever be the Fate of thoſe 
uv bo are high, in Station or Fame, 

to be the Mark of Envy to ſome 
that are lower: No matter for 
their Innocence, or Sufficiency, or Uſe- 
fulneſs, or any ſuperior Qualification or 
Talents; their Exaltation and Importance 
is Crime enough, where there is no other, 
and often the trueſt Reaſon for depreſſing 
them : Oppoſition to Power, is far from 
being a ſure Proof of the Abuſe of Power, 
as I ſhall ſoon ſhew; and the vileſt, the 


moſt barbarous Abuſes of it, are frequeatly 


popular and adored. How dear to the 
Turks is their peſtilent Monarchy, and to 
good Catholicks, how ſacred is the more 


peſtilent Inquiſition ! 


From theſe Conſiderations, I am led to 
think it no ungenerous Task to defend ſuch 
aspoſſeſs Power without abuſing it; and 
to ſhe the Arts and Iniquity of cauſſeſs 
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Diſguſt and Oppoſition. The Examples 
which, for this purpole, I bring, and the 
Paſſages I quote, are related withour 


Straining or Falſification, an Artifice which 
I ſcorn ; and did not want: I hope the 
Reaſoning, from the whole, is juſt, as I 
am ſure tis uprightly meant. I deſire 
my Readers will excuſe a few Latin 
Quotations, and not aſcribe to Pedantry 
what I produce for Authorities. I will 
only add, that, in this Argument, I am 
K by no perſonal Enmity; by no un- 
kind Wiſh to any Man living; and abhor 
all Methods of Slander: Nor am I con- 
ſcĩous that theſe Papers, or any thing in 
_ is the Effect of any blameable Paſ- 
on. 

MN. alecontents, whenever they would de- 
clare themſelves, muſt ſet out like hoſtile 
Princes, arm'd with Complaints and Ma- 
nifeſtoes. Where violent Diſguſt and Op- 
poſition are ſhewn, ſome plauſible Reaſon 
muſt be aſſign'd; and, however ſelfiſh and 
narrow the true Motives be, Publick Zeal 
muſt be diſplay*d. on one fide, and Publick 
Meaſures decried on the other. The Pride 
and Bitterneſs of Particulars would be lit- 
tle regarded by the People, and not at all 
felt. But Miſmanagemeats in high Pla- 
ces, Abuſe of Publick Truſt, and Waſte of 
Publick Money or Blood, are Evils truly 


popular and alarming. 
Clo- 


SY 


Clodins, the diſobliged and wrathful 
Clodins, who had ſworn the Ruin of Cj#- 
cero, the ableſt Stateſman and Orator in 
Rome, and her beſt Patriot, was not fo 
weak as to own in his daily Invectives and 
Harangues, that ſo much Antipathy to 
his old Friend (for ſuch had Cicero lately 
been to Clodins) aroſe from Perſonal Spite 
and Diſappointment ; tho' tis moſt true, 
that all his Zeal and Speeches had no ho- 
neſter a Source. Clodius had a better 
Expedient to fatiate his Fury, without 
owning it. He profeſs'd a ſingular At- 
tachment to the Honour and Intereſt of 
the People: Before Them he charged Ci- 
cero with exorbitant Meaſures, and ſhed- 
ding illegally the Blood of Romans. It was 
indeed Fact, that Cicero had ſhed ſome 
Blood ; but it was to ſave the beſt Blood in 
the State, and the State itſelf,that he ſhed ir : 
It was to ſuppreſs a Conſpiracy the moſt 
barbarous and ſanguinary that ever threa- 
ten'd Rome; I mean that of Cariline : 
Nor could it have been at all ſuppreſs'd, 
but by cutting off the chief Conſpirators, 
who had agreed to ſer fire to the City in 
an hundred Places; to murder the Senate, 
and all the Romans they met; to raiſe an 
Army in Tah, and call in Foreigners. 

So that the Faithfulneſs of this great 
Magiſtrate ro his Truſt, bis Vigilance in 
his Poſt, and Love to his Country, were 
by this Malignant converted into ſo many 
Crimes. 
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Crimes. What is more ſurprizing: this 
ſame Clodius had been one ot Ciceros 
warmeſt Aſſiſtant in defeating hat very 
Conſpiracy ; yet bluſh'4 not afterwards 
to accuſe him, for uſing the only effectual 
Means he could uſe, for preſerving the Be- 
ing of the Government. Had this wor- 
thy Miniſter carried his Point any other 
Way; had he ſaved the State by Dint of 
Money, he had been ſtill obnoxious to the 
virulent Spirit of this Incendiary : Clodius 
would have found another Theme equally 
invidious, that of a corrupt Adminiſtra- 
tion, and ſquandering the Publick Trea- 
ſure. For Clodius, who had help'd Cj- 
cero to quell a barbarous Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Rome, was afterwards reſolved to 
form one againſt the Perſon of Cicero. 
Merhinks *ris an AQ of common Can- 
dour and Equity, due from every impar- 
tial Man, that, while he is trying Mini- 
ſters and their Conduct, he do not for- 
get to conſider Maleconteats and theirs : 
We ſhould compare Ads of Policy and 
Power on ane fide, with thoſe of Diſcon- 
tent and Oppoſition on the other; and 
remember, that it is as natural to defend, 
as to attack. Why may not Zeal (if the 


Welfare of the State be the Drift and Spur 


of that Zeal) be as well placed in ſupport- 
ing an Adminiſtration, as in undermining 
and aſſaulting it? Why are not extra- 
ordinary Means and Expences juſtifiable 
for 
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for 9 Settlement, when extra- 
ordinary Methods, and all Methods, are 
taken to embarraſs and blow ir up? Is it 
equitable and righteous to inflame, exaſ- 
perate, and diſtreſs ; bur arbitrary and 
violent to appeaſe, ſoften, and relieve ? 
„During the Rage and Tyranny of the 
famous French League, (who were a Cabal 
of Malecontents with a vengeance) it 
was but a Piece of natural Juſtice and 
Duty, to ſtand by the Court and ſupport 
it; as it ever is, in every unjuſt Attempt 
to weaken it, and clog its good Counſels: 
At ſuch a Conjuncture, Patriotiſm is on 
the Court Side. ; 
But, ſay ſome, have not Miniſters their 
| Tools to defend them? Yes; but why - 
that ugly Name, when the Cauſe and the 
Defence are both good; and I ſpeak of 
no other? It muſt be remembred roo, 
that abuſive Pens often engage officiouſly 
for them, without their Knowledge, and 
utterly againſt their Inclinations. But 
why are Tools reſtrain'd to Miniſters on- 
ly? Have not their Rivals, have nor Male- 
contents their Tools too, and often rail- 
ing, malicious Tools? Clodius had his, 
and they made no inconſiderable Part of 
his Forces, in his Attack upon Cicero: 
He employ'd (ſays Plutarch) a Gang 
« of ſcurrilous Wretches, on purpoſe to 
* calumaniate and revile him.” 
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As Miniſters are ſometimes in the wrong, 
and their Opponents in the right; ſo their 
Rivals are often factious, unreaſonable 
Men, and their Conduct criminal and bar- 
barous, while the Meaſures of the others 
are neceſlary and upright. Was there a- 
ny Compariſon between Cicero and Ca- 
tiline ; any between Cicero and Clodius ; 
or any between the great Cardinal Rich- 
lieu and his vain Competitor Cingmars? 
I have ſeen Complaints and Invectives 
pointed at particular Miniſters, which 
would have ſerved full as well againſt 
any Miniſtry, good or bad, at any Time. 
There are certain Evils and Inconvenien- 
ces inſeparable from Society, nay blend- 
ed with the Nature of it, and often ari- 
ſing from the beſt Regulations which hu- 
man Wiſdom can invent, or human Frail- 
ty can bear: To domeſtick Evils foreign 
Evils will be often added, occaſion'd by 
Wars and Competition for Dominion: 
Now *'tis an eaſy Task to a large Con- 
ſcience, under any Adminiſtration, to a- 
maſs together a terrible Catalogue of the 
whole, a Catalogue of heavy Grievances 
at home, of mortal Calamities abroad ; 
and father all upon the Inſufficieney, or 


Malice, or Ambition of Superiors. 

Is a ſudden Patriot offended with Men 
in Power? Inſtantly he's incens'd at their 
Meaſures; and becauſe he is in Wrath, 
and too important to be angry alone, the 

| People 
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People too mult be inflamed. Do they piy 
large Taxes? It is owing to the Extrava- 
gance or Avarice of their Governours. Are 
they threaten'd with Wars? Their Rulers are 
faulty ; their Rulers haveprovok'd foreign 
Powers. Are ſome of our neighbouring Po- 
rentates arming, and engaged in offenſive 
Confederacies; and have we recourſe, for 
Self-Defence, to the only means which can 
protect us; Arms and Confederacies on our 
Part too? This is decried and derided. 
Our Alliances are call'd unnatural Conjuncti- 
ons, tho' ſuch only as were left us to make, 
ſuch only as can ballance the Powers com- 
bin'd agaiaſt us: A formidable Detail is 
made of our Debts, that Detail is invidi- 
ouſly calculared and miſrepreſented ; and, 
for the Comfort of our Enemies, our Inſuf- 
ficiency to oppoſe them, is, by theſe good 
Patriots, endeavour'd to be ſhewn. Some- 
times, our Danger is repreſented as chimeri- 
cal; ſometimes, the Nation as utterly un- 
able to encounter it. 

Ask our Malecontents, would they not 
ſave the State? They will anſwer, Yes; and 
at the ſame time thwart every Step towards 
that End: They are for the Thing, but a- 
gainſt every poſſible Means of attaining it. 
Ask them, are they for admitting the Pre- 
tender? No, they cry; and with the ſame 
Breath labour to fruſtrate all Meaſures for 
keeping him out; and even join with thoſe 
who are for bringing him in, Is there any 
uc W 
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new Turn in the Affairs of Europe, to 
make more Men and more Money neceſ- 
ſary? They oppoſe the raiſing of either, and 
cry aloud, that we have enough of both al- 
ready: Which would be very true, if we 
did not want more. 

Such, in truth, is their Gall, that, rather 
than not diſcharge it, they contradia them- 
ſelves and common Senſe; risk the Honour, 
Security, and Being of the Government; 
ſacrifice the Publick, to be reveng'd on its 
Governours; and act like Coriolanus, with- 
out his Provocation. A French Writer po- 
ſitively aſcribes one of the late French 
King's Wars, to the virulent Devices of 
Colbert's particular Enemies at Court; who 
promoted ſo much Miſchief to France, and 
all Europe, on purpoſe to diſtreſs that great 


what their Country ſuffer'd, ſo they could 
gratify their own Ambition and Vengeance, 
and ruin the Treaſurer. Our angry Men 
ſeem inſtigated by the ſame Spirit, but de- 
ſcend to Aſſaults of the loweſt Form, to ill- 
bred and unmanly Language, to combat 
with groſs Abuſe and Railing, the Arms of in- 
cens'd Monks and vulgar Women, and the 
ſure Indications of a Genius, little, ſpiteful, 
and barren. | 
Are they diſpleaſed with any Man's Pub- 
lick Conduct? Let them examine it: If 
it bears Examination, and appears fair; let 
them do Honour to Truth, and acknowledge 
It : 


Man in the Finances. They cared not 
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it : Or, if they be not Maſters of ſo much 
Generoſity, let them, at leaſt, forbear Scur- 
rility and Reviling. Such Forbearance would 
be bur good Policy in themſelves : For, if 
they fall upon the Perſons of Particulars, and 
deſcend to domeſtick Reproach ; if they ſhew 
Hearts manifeſtly inflamed, and apparently 
ſeek Perſonal Vengeance; who will truſt 
their Judgment and Cenſure of Men, whoſe 
Deſtruction they ſeem to have ſworn? Who 
will ever think that profeſs'd Accuſers, or 
rather profeſs'd Executioners, are qualify'd 
for Judges, in a Cauſe too which they have 
already prejudg'd ? 

This ere ice, however, they doto the Objects 
of their Wrath, that by recurring to Perſonal 
In vectives, they ſhew how little they are 
furniſh'd with Matter of Publick Cenſure. 
The Maligners of Cato the younger, unable 
to blemiſh his Behaviour in the State, made 
Sarcaſms upon his Humour and Dreſs : The 
Enemies of Seneca charg'd him with being 
very rich, over - aſſuming, and magnificent: 
And the Rabble of Antioch were taught by 
their Demagogues to droll upon the Empe- 
ror Julians Beard. 

Our angry Patriots take another Method 
too, which ſavours not much of Patriotiſm. 
They are not only tender of blaming the 
Conduct and imperious Demands of the 
Emperor and Spain, but aſſiduous to de- 
fend them, and to plead for them. All 
the Fault, it ſeems, is in the Miniſtry, who 

ee have 


8 
have incens'd theſe Powers: As if the Mi- 
niſtry had in their keeping the Paſſions of 
foreign Princes, and were anſwerable for 
their Schemes and Caprices. To Spain they 
would not ſurrender Eibraltar; nor to the 
Emperor ſacrifice our Trade: Had they done 
either, I know what they would have deſerv'd, 
and.ſo do the Malecontents: But becauſe they 
would do neither, the Emperor and Spain 
are combin'd to deſtroy us, ſince we would 
not conſent to be deſtroyed : And for theſe 
Reſentments and Deſigns, we have thoſe 
here who make their Defence, and charge 
the Miniſtry. They do, by the Miniſtry, as 
the late French King did once by the 
Dutch, declare themſelves diflatisficd with 
their Conduct: Ir was all the Reaſon he 
vouchſafed to give for denouncing War a- 
gainft them. 8 
In my Opinion, a greater Encomium can- 
not be given the preſent Miniſtry, than that 
Spain and the Emperor are very angry with 
them; nor a ſeverer Satire be made upon 
the Enemies of the Miniſtry, than that eve- 
ry Oppoſition they give the Miniſtry, upon 
this Occaſion, is an Encouragement given to 
the hoſtile Schemes of theſe Monarchs ; nor, 
were they retain'd by theſe Monarchs, to 
ſerve them, could they ſerve them more ef- 
fectually. He who clogs every Meaſure ta- 
ken for our Defence againſt our Foes, does ſo 
far add to the Spirit and Strength of our 
Foes : A truth which poor King ah 2 
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ſadly proved, almoſt all his Reign. Could 
the then French King, could the late King 
2 and, after him, his pretended Son, 

ve a greater Incitement to attack us, than 
that we had amongſt us ſuch as were ready 
to invite an Attack, by perpetual Clamours, 
and perpetual Contradict ion to all Counſels 
taken for our Security? Ng 

In the Diſcovery of the late Conſpiracy 


| how many plauſible and popular Things 


were alledg'd againſt the Bill for puniſhing 


the principal, Conſpirator, eſpecially by the 
D. of ? Such, in truth, was the Ad- 
vantage given to our ſecret Enemies, by that 
tion, and ſuch was the Uſe made of it 

by falſe Friends, that it was no eaſy matter 
to puniſh him at all. That D— has ſince 
amply explain d to all the World, with what 
righteous Views he made that Stand. Na- 
turally frail and deceitful is the Spirit of Man; 
nor can he tell; when he lets looſe his Paſſi- 
ons, how far they will carry and tran 
him. The D— was in the hig 
Principles of Liberty and Proteſtantiſm ; bur 
8 Diſguſt and diſappointed Ambition, 
ve 
feſſion of Popery, and made him an Ad vo- 
cate for Slavery and the Pretender. I could 
mention a noble Lord of much more natu- 
ralV irtue, whoſe Prejudices and Reſentments 
led him away, Step by Step, from his old 
Friends and Politicks, fo far, that, had he 
lived, no one could tell, nor perhaps could he 


— 


precipitated him into the open Pro- 


himſelf 
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himſelf tell, where his Defection might have 
ended: I ſay thus much of him, with the 
utmoſt Tenderneſs and Reluctance, on ac- 
count of the excellent Qualities and Endow- 
ments that were in him. 

It is aſtoniſhing what ſhameleſs Cavils a 
ſelfiſh Paſſhon is capable of making! The 
Pretender, in his Manifeſto during the late 
Rebellion, amongſt other Reaſons, for en- 
gaging all Men to deſert the 2 4 Suc- 
ceſſion, and join with him, urg'd, that while 
all Europe felt the Bleſſings and Solacements 
of Peace, Great-Britain alone was ſuffering 
all the Rage and Miſeries of War. He, and 
his Creatures, made that War ; yet the Ad- 
miniſtration was, by him and his Creatures, 
charg'd with it, and with the Evils and Con- 
ſequences of it. It was a perverſe thing in 
the Publick, and the Governours of the Pub- 
lick, not to ſtand ſtill and be enſlaved. I 
wiſh this Reaſoning were ſingular ; and am 
forry to ſee it adopted now. Our preſent 
Equipment of Fleets and Armies for defeat- 
ing hoſtile Machinations, is, with rhe ſame 
Candour, condemn'd and ridiculed by Men, 
who, by the Diverſion and N they 
make at home, encourage Inſults and Hoſti- 
lities from abroad. 

The unnatural Conjunction of Ereat - Bri- 
tain with Fance, ſo much at this time urg'd 
and decried, is a Bait for the Mobb, and a 
Subject for a Declaimer. Spain and the Eu- 
peror were once our Friends, and we _ 8 

Mu 
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Muſt we ſtill continue Friends to them, 
when they commence Enemies to us ? France 
was once, and often our Enemy: muſt we_ 


therefore refuſe the Friendſhip and Aid of 


France, when common Peril threatens both 
and renders the Union of both neceſſary ? 
Is a War with Spain againſt our Intereſt? 
So is every War; where we can preſerve our 
Honour, Independency, and Trade without 
War: But when we cannot preſerve them 
in Peace, we muſt fight to preſerve them, 
Nothing is more uſual than this changing 
of Sides, with the Change of Times, and the 
Situation of Things; nothing is more poli- 
tick. Queen Elizabeth underſtood the In- 
tereſt of her State perfectly, and loved her 
People tenderly: Let Queen Elizabeth en- 
gaged them in frequent Wars, and even con- 
trary Wars; with France firſt, all the while 
that that Crown ſought to dethrone her in 
favour of a Rival, or, if you will, a Popiſh 
Pretender ®. She afterwards made Peace 
with France, nay, an Alliance with France, 
againſt the reſtleſs Deſigns and Ambition of 
Spain. This was a long War, and coft her 
much Blood and Treaſure. But after ſhe 
had ſunk the Pride and Strength of Spain; 
after ſhe had ſeen Henry the Fourth of 
France ſettled in Peace, and abſolute Maſter 
of that great Kingdom; tis pla in ſhe began to 
grow jealous of him, and would not have 
conſented to ſee Hain further reduced. 

* Mary Queen of Scors. 
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But becauſe $pajn had been long the moſt 
formidable Power in Europe, under Charles 
the Fifth, and Philip the Second; many 
People continued to dread the Name after 
the Strength was gone. From that time 
forward, the Power of France began to turn 
the Scale, and * was become exceeding 
low; yet was ſtill uppermoſt in the Imagi- 
nations of Men who had not attended to the 
Change. France grew thenceforth terri- 
ble, but has ſince been reduced; and Spain 
has revived : yet People are ſtill alarmed 
with the Sound of France, which for a great 
while was wont to terrify them; and they 
think Spain and the Emperor ſtill very 
weak and contemptible, becauſe ſome Years 
ago, they were really ſo. 

But let their Condition be what it will, 
if they are reſolved to make War upon us, 
we muſt defend ourſelves by the Methods 
of War; and accept ſuch Aſſiſtance as we 
can find, tho? it were not what we could 
wiſh, No two States upon Earth have, ei- 
ther from Situation, natural Neceſſity, or 
the Nature of their Governmeats, more need 
of one another than n and Holland, 
or ſtronger Ties to mutual Aid; and it would 
be Madneſs in either of them to attack the 
other: Let if one of them were ſo mad as to 
make ſuch an Attack, the other muſt be ob- 


liged to repel it. 


But the Malecontents disbelieve, or ſeem 


to disbelieve, that rhe two Crowns * 
uch 
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ſuch hoſtile Deſigns and Engagements. To 
prove this, and diſprove the Evidence pro- 
duced by the Miniſtry, they have recourſe 
to Mirth, and quote old Songs: By ſuch 
Reaſoning and Authorities they hope to ri- 
dicule the Intelligence from abroad, becauſe 
it comes tranſmitted through ſeveral hands; 
tho? it is by ſuch Intelligence only that any 
State can be firſt appriz'd of the Deſigns of 
any Enemy. How was the Gun-powder 
Treaſon diſcover'd ? Somebody told Hen 
the Fourth of France, who told Monſceur de 
Rhoſni, who told King James. Queen Eli- 
zabeth never ſaw, the great Spaniſh Arma- 
da, yet was not miſtaken in making pow- 
erful Preparations by Sea and Land to de- 
feat it. Nor does any Jeſt or Ballad prove, 
that, in caſe of Apprehenſions from abroad, 
a Prince ſhould take a Voyage to be perſo- 
nally informed of the Movements of a Court 
which he has cauſe to ſuſpect. In ſhort, 
how is any Plot to be unravelPd, how any 
dark Deſign to be brought to light, but by 
Information convey'd from hand to hand? 
How did moſt People know that there was 
a Rebellion in Great Britain, ſome Years 
ago? Had they any other Intelligence than 
that of the Cagette, which came from the 
Printer's, who had it from the Writer, and 
he from the Secretary of State, who had ne- 
ver ſeen the Rebels? I then met with ſome 
indeed, who ſeem'd not to believe ir, and 
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ſneer'd at it; but they were ſuch as wiſh'd 
all Succeſs to the Rebellion. 

As a farther Proof that traditionary Evi- 
dence may be valid Evidence, I will refer 
theſe free Jeſters to a Book not many Years 
old ; *tis The Report. of the Secret Commit- 
tee, for enquiring into the late Conſpiracy. 
They will there find, that Hearſays, Reports 


at ſecond and third hand, Circumſtances, col- 


lateral Evidence, the Evidence of Decypher- 
ing, nay, the Evidence of a dumb Beaſt, 
paſs'd for abundant Proof: They were, in 
reality, a Combination of Proofs, ſtronger 
and more convincing than the oral Teſti- 
mony of two or three, or ten poſitive Wit- 
neſſes. I dare ſay the Committee, who drew 
up that Report, firmly believed the Evi- 
dence which they had ſo well deduced; and 
am ſatisfied that every unbiaſs'd Man was 
convinced by it. 


When a Country is under the Terrors of 


an Invaſion, will any one, who does not 


wiſh it, ſay that their Governours muſt ſtay 
for ocular Demonſtration ? Muſt they pro- 
ceed by Juries, and Commiſſions of Enquiry, 
ro know whether a Tempeſt threatens the 
State > The Commiſſion given, upon Emer- 
gencies, to the great Magiſtrates of Rome, 
was general ; “ ro provide that no detriment 
„ betel rhe Publick.” With ours *tis a ſtand- 
ing Direction and Duty; if they omit it or 
abuſe it, they are anſwerable : They muſt 
have their Eyes every where, all over Europe 

| as 
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- as well asat home; they are to watch every 
Signal of approaching Storms and Commo- 
tions, to ſee Evil at a diſtance, and keep ic 
there; and KIT themſelves to be ſur- 
priz'd. And 'tis an inhuman Hard{hip upon 
them, to be abuſed and inſulted for their Y. 
gilance; for doing what they dare nor omit; 
to be reproach'd for making any Preparations, 
and arraign'd for their Lives, if they make 
none: For this is the Dilemma they are un- 
der, in danger from Friends and Enemies. 

I know who would have thank'd them, 
had they taken no Precautions, and who are 
moſt earag'd becauſe they have taken ſo ma- 
ny. I am convinc'd that the Spaniſh and 
Imperial Courts are notably diſguſted ; that 
ſo is the Pretender; that ſo are his Adhe- 
rents: and that all of them think the Fleets 
and Treaſure of Great Britain wrongfully 
and maliciouſly apply'd. I own too, that 
were I blinded by Ambition and Revenge, 
and reſolv'd to overthrow the Miniſtry right 
or wrong, I ſhould be moſt embitter'd by 
their beſt Actions, and juſteſt Fame, as ſo ma- 
ny Obſtacles to my angry Purpoſes,and ſo ma- 
ny Bulwarks to my Rivals. I ſhould be apt 
to declaim againft ſome Meaſures, ridicule 
- others, miſrepreſent and oppoſe all, and ſee 

Malice and Folly in every Step they took. 

An ill-natur'd Athenian honeſtly own'd his 


Malice, hen being eager to ballot for the Ba- 
niſnment of Ari ſtides, he gave for his onlyRea- 
ſon,“ That it ſtung him to the quick, to hear 
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« 4riftides every where extoll'd with the Ti- 
©tle of Ariſtides the Juſt,” without once de- 
nying him tobe ſo. There are few ſuch fair 
Adverſaries as this ſpitcful Fellow ; an Ene- 
my more artful and lefs ſincere; would have 
cloak'd his private Virulence/with the Title 
and Pretence of Publick Zeal, nay, perhaps 
thought it ſo; for, what is blinder than Paſ- 
ſion? Beſides, as Ariſtides was Treaſurer 
of the Common. wealth, what was caſter than 
to charge him with abuſing his Truſt, and 
with overgrown Greatneſs, terrible to the 
State ? In ſhort, theſe were the very Crimes 
falſly charg'd upon him by his Emulator 
The miſtocles, a Man of Parts without Juſtice. 
We have for ſome time liv'd in a good 
deal of Calm; a Bleſſing which tis the In- 
tereſt of every Miniſter to preſerve, as tis 
their Merit to have preſerv'd it fo long; but 
*tis a Bleſſing which no Nation can always 
expect, which no Miniſtry can always aſcer- 
tain. Let our inward Diſpoſition be ever fo 
harmleſs, let our publick Conduct be ever fo 
pacifick, we cannot, without the Conſent of 
our Neighbours, ſecure laſting Tranquillity 
to ourſelves. Our Peace is ſtill the more pre- 
carious, if we have in the midſt of us a Band 
of inveterate Foes to our Settlement, ever 
plotting againſt it, ever rouſing the Ambi- 
tion of Foreign Powers to deſtroy it, and 
ſtrengthen'd by a Junto of Malecontents, 

who, with different Views, do the ſame Work, 
and encourage the ſame Deſigns. 
Even 
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Even in the Movements of Europe, which 
are fartheſt from us, it becomes us not to be 
idle Spectators: We know not how far the 
Iſſue and Progreſs of them may affect us. The 
Intereſts of Chriſtian Princes are ſtrangely 
blended and intermix'd ; and either through 
mutual Fear, or Trade, or the Neceſſity of a 
Balance, it ſo happens, that the Concerns of 
no conſiderable State can be indifferent to a- 
nother. Hence we ſee Powers the remoteſt 
from each other engag'd in a Courſe of Com- 
merce or Contention ; Spain with Muſcooy, 
Great Britain and France with Poland, 
Denmark with Portugal. A Fire kindled 
at one end of the City, will, without timely 
prevention, ſoon flame to the other : But 
when the Fire threatens us directly; when 
our Deſtruction is manifeſtly ſworn and pur- 
ſued; when Empires are combin'd againſt 
us, and the Train actually laid; after ſuch 
dreadful Warning as this, to {light or deride 
any juſt Precaution, would be ro invite the 
Ruin, and be the Sin of Self-murder. 

King James the Firſt was in Peace with 
the Empire, and Spain, and all Europe, 
when the Prince Palatine of the Rhinc, 
was by the [mperialiſts deſpoil'd of his Domi- 
nions : Nor were there then any two or three 
foreign Powers leagued together, as now, a- 
gainſt the Crown and State of Britain: yet 
was King James reproach'd and deſpiſed by 
all the World, as a miſerable Politician, and 
Coward, for not drawing his Sword openly, 

an 
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and repelling the inſolent Encroachments of 
the Emperor and Spain. Thele Princes were 
engag'd in an active Combination to extir- 
pate the Proteſtant Name and Libertics of 
Europe They had already made a dreadful 
Progreſs, and went on puſhing for univerſal 
Monarchy, till they were check'd and hum- 
bled by the glorious Efforts and Victories 
of the immortal Guſtavus Adolphus, ſuppor- 
ted by the Sublidies and Arms of France. 

Queen Elizabeth was, during the beſt part 
of her Reign, employing Fleets and Armies 
againſt the Pride and Inſolence of Spain: 
and by them ſhe baffled all his Deſigns upon 
her Throne and Dominions. That Princeſs 
concerned herſelf in every thing that was 
doing in Chriſtendom, and by Men and Mo- 
ney and Mediation, always ſupported the 
weaker Side. But what avails the urging 
of Examples, when ſomething much ſtronger 
than Examples is to be urg'd; when the 
Law and Neceſſity of Self. defence calls upon 
us; when the Choice is thus ſhort, Aut 
cita mors, aut wittoria, to reſiſt, or be 
devour'd ? 

In the buſineſs of an Invaſion, or Conſpi- 
racy, (tor they are generally liak'd together, 
and doubtleſs were row) Incredulity is Diſ- 
traction: It is impoſſible to be too haſty in 
Believing and Acting; elſe a Nation may 
be enilav'd before thev are convinc'd ; and 
as *tis the Intereſt ot the Foe to keep us al- 
together hl ud, 'tis ours to ſee rather too much 

than 
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than too little. Hence every Appearance 
ought to go for a Proof, or at leaſt for a Warn- 
ing ; and the moſt trivial Evidence may prove 
the beginning of the ſtrongeſt Evidence; ſince 
by a Word, a Look, or common Accident, 
rhe deepeſt Secrets may be traced and de- 
tected: As to a full Diſcovery, ſuch as may 
ſatisfy every Man, it cannot be made but by 
the Event ; and after the Event, what avails 
the Diſcovery ? At is the hard Fate of Prin- 
« ces, (ſaid Domitian) that Deſigns againſt 
© their Lives are never believed till they are 
„ executed,” A great Conſpiracy againſt a 
Roman Emperor was diſcover'd by the Ser- 
vant of a Conſpirator, from Circumſtances 
only: He ſaw his Maſter extremely thought- 
ful; heſaw him make his Will, and received 
Orders from him to ſharpen a Dagger : Such 
Indications might ſeem eaſily ridiculed and 
refuted ; and at firſt they were ſo, but by 
them the Plot was open'd. 

I am far from meaning that ſuch Proofs as 
J here mention, ſhould be valid againſt the 
Lives and Properties of other Men; but only, 
that they are ſufficient to arm us in defence 
of our own. | | 

When 1n the late Queen's Time, we were 
threaten'd with a Deſcent fromDuxkirk, and 
North Britain prov'd the Place firſt aim'd 
at; vehement were the Speeches and Com- 
plaints in Parliament and out of Parliament, 
that that Kingdom was utterly unprovided 
with Men and Arms, the Fortifications neg- 


lected, 
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Iced, and deſtitute of Soldiers and Stores; 
as if the Country had been left purpoſely o- 
pen to the Invaders. Hence ſevere Invec- 
tives, and terrible Inſinuations againſt the 
Miniſtry, who, perhaps, were too ſccure; 
(for worſe I will not ſuppoſe, tho? worle has 


been ſuppoſed) yet had it been mov'd in Par- - 


liament ſome time before, to put that King- 
dom in a poſture of Defence, for that the 
Miniſtry had good Grounds to apprehend an 
Invaſion there: 'tis not unlikely the impend- 
ing Danger might have been derided, the 
ſecond-hand Proofs for it (for there could be 
no other) expos'd in Mirth and Song, and 


the Motion itſelf clogg'd with a Clauſe, I 


the ſame ſhall appear neceſſary. So that the 
Enemy's Fleet muſt have firſt appear'd upon 
the Coaſt ; nay, to convince the Incredulous 
that they meant to land, they muſt have 
landed. And, when the Foe was in, you muſt 
have begun to prepare to keep him out. 

I think the Deligns and Danger from a- 
broad, are apparent and well prov'd; and 
they who endeavour to turn publick Peril 
into Joke and Drollery, do only ſhew, that 
it is eaſier to ſtrain for a Jeſt, than find an 
Argument in defence of a bad Cauſe, or to 


combat a good one. If Men, who are under 


the Impulſe of Diſaffection and Waggery, 
cannot conquer in a Diſpute; yet, it they 
have Front enough, they can laugh as if they 
did: and inſipid Laughing is the moſt un- 
anſwerable thing in the World; for 'tis too 


impo- 
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impotent to raiſe an oppolite Laugh: So that 
in this fort of Attack, the dulleſt Man is al- 
ways ſure to conquer. 

When theſe kind of Wits are foil'd in their 
Aſſaults upon Publick Meaſures, they can 
ſtill make a freſh one upon the Perſons, and 
Names and Features of Publick Men,— 
Lie labra, quis illi vultus erat? I have 

card ofa Biſhop, who in a Diſpute ha- 
ving a good Cauſe, reaſon'd fo ſhrewdly, 
that all the Arguments uſed to anſwer him 
were unavailing, except one: The Biſhop 
luckily happen'd to be lame ! a tolerable Ar. 
e againſt the Man's Perſon, had it been 

rſt prov'd, that Biſhops do any Epiſcopal 
Office with their Feet. It was happy for 
the Zacobites that King Miiliam had a Hawk- 
Noſe, and the Ti le of Oraree ; elſe much 
good Mirth might have been loſt to that jo- 
vial Body of Men, for a whole Reiga and 


longer. 


If theſe Proficients in Drollery, would bear 
Reaſoning, I would ask them what relation 
has the Size, or Figure, or Dreſs of a Man, 
to his Employment, unleſs his Employment 


be that of a Grenadier? But a Paſſion for 


Jeſting and Abuſe muſt be gratified, what- 
ever become of Senſe and Reaſon, of Po- 
liteneſs and Humanity. 

This ſort of Behaviour, eſpecially in Print, 
is ſo brutal and low, that to expoſe it, does it 


credit. I paſs to other Conſiderations, the 


Topicks of popular Complaints and Clamoar. 
No 
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No Civil Inſtitution was ever framed with 
ſuch exactneſs and equality, as effectually to 
preclude all publick Grievances and Corrup- 
tion. There is no fixing of Power and Property 
at a certain Stay and Balance; and from the 
incurable Fluctuation of thoſe, there will be 
always ariling continual Changes in the 
Manners of the People, and in the Conduct 
of their Governours : There are many civil 
Maladies, which by no Man's Sagacity could 
be foreſeen ; or, if foreſeen, could by no Man's 
Prudence be prevented, and when eſtabliſh'd, 
can by no Man's Virtue or Talents be re- 
moy*d, but muſt be left to Time and Acci- 
dents; yet theſe publick Maladies, however 
unconquerable, are copious Themes for 
Malecontents, and rare Fuel for Faction. 

Some publick Corruptions there are of 
that ſtrength and prevalence, that, however 
ſhameful and pernicious they may be, they 
mult yet be ſuffer'd to remain; leſt by root- 
ing them out, (if that be poſſible, as it often 
is not) greater Evils be introduc'd. Such 
frequently is the Situation of Things, and 
ſuch the Malignity of Men, that Meaſures 
ſtrictly virtuous would bring preſent Confu- 
ſion and Ruin; and where an endeavour to 
reform would overturn, Reformation is a 
Calamity. Defenit efſe remedio locus, ubi 


que fuerant vitia, Mores ſunt; ſays Seneca, 
who was a good Judge. 


Nothing was more naturally juſt, nothing 
more agreeable to the primitive Conſtitution 
| of 
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of Rome, than the Attempts of the Gracchi to 
check the Exorbitancy of the Grandees, and 
reſtore to force the Agrarian Law. But 
it was too late, it was impracticable, and it 
ended tragically. The Evil was grown too 
big for a Remedy; it ſerv'd only to rend the 
City into civil Feuds, taught the Citizens to 
ſhed domeſtick Blood, and left their Minds 
more embitter'd towards one another. By 
it too the Nobility learnt only to wax more 
inſolent and imperious. 

The like ill Fate attended the worthy 
Purſuits of 4gis and Cleomenes, Kings of 
Sparta; who undertook ſucceſſively to re. 
move the Enormities and Corruptions of 
their State, and reduce it again to the vir- 
tuous Equality and Form eltabliſh'd by Ly- 
curgus : Sed nocuit antiquus rigor & nimia 


_. ſeveritas; The People were altogether cor- 


rupt ; and, where they are ſo, 'tis always 
dangerous, and often fatal, to impuga the 
Spirit of the People. The licentious Sports 
and Feſtivities of the Romas Populace, ſuited 
not with the Politicks of Tiberius; Sed po- 
pulum din molliter habitum, non audebat 
ad duriora vertere, ſays Tacitus. They had 
been accuſtomed to ſuch publick Wantonneſs; 
and, as arbitrary as he was, he durſt not curb 
them. | 

The firſt Brutus exterminated the Ty- 
ranny of Tarquin, and ſucceeded in found- 
ing a free Eſtabliſhment; for the Minds and 


Manners of the People were then pure and 
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untainted. Another Brutus ſlew a greater 
Uſurper, but could not reſtore publick Li- 
berty ; becauſe the People were utterly ſunk 
in Degeneracy and Vice: What have availd 
all our ſumptuary Laws; what all thoſe a- 
gainſt Gaming and Duelling ; what thoſe a- 
gainſt Bribery? Only to demonſtrate how 
much more Force there s in Luxury, and 
Vanity, and Avarice, than there is in Laws 
with all their Penalties, Cid leges fine mo- 
ribus vane proficiunt ? 

Publick Frugality is an excellent Virtue ; 
yer that Virtue, excellent as *tis, was the 
Bane of the Emperor Galba, and involv'd 
the Empire in a terrible Series of Battles 
and Maſſacre. It is manifeſt, that with a 
moderate Largeſs he might have contented 
the Soldiery: This was what they had been 
long uſed to; and becauſe he with-held it, 
tho? from the Principle of a virtuous Citizen, 
they murder'd him. Hence enſued a treih 
Civil War, wich all the tragical Train of 
publick and private Calamities that could 
poſſibly attend ir. How many Lives, how 
many Millions, would a little Treaſure diſ- 
tribured, upon this occaſion, have ſav'd! 
The Romans were then come. to that pals 
of Sordidneſs and Venality, that they would 
not do their Duty; no, not ſave their Coun- 
try without Lucre and Wages extraordinary. 
This wasa melancholy Evil, but it was ne- 
ceſſary; for without it the State could not 


ſubſiſt. 
Galba 
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Galba weigh'd not thoroughly the Diffi- 
culties under a new Reign: A Cloud of De- 
ſervers, and Sufferers, ſome real, more pre- 
rended, all to be gratihed, and many ſcarce 
ever to be ſatisfied, had their ſeveral Claims 
upon him: But he would part with no Mo- 
ney, and fo loſt his Life ; and for a Legacy to 
his Country, left behind him, as I have ſaid, 
a bloody War. There is no ſaving any Go- 
vernment without Expence, and often great 
Expence. Res dure & movitas regni me 
talia cogunt moliri. And ſuch Expence, 
however neceſlary, is often attended with 
great Diſcontent and Murmuring : The Peo- 
ple bear the Burden, and Demagogues in- 
flame the People, and aggravate thoſe Bur- 
dens. Hence the Difficulties of Governing 
to Princes and Miniſters. Livy ſays well, 
Fieri non poteſt ut princeps omnibus place- 
at, & non, cel juſtiſſime imperans, in mul- 
torum odia incurrat. I have often heard 
them revil'd for their beſt Actions; and he 
knows little of Government, who does not 
know, that they are forced to do many 
things, which, however proper and righteous, 
they dare not avow, and however unpopular, 
they muſt not omit. 

As great Men may be very innocent, con- 
ſiſtently with much Clamour and Invective 
againſt them; fo their Misfortunes and Fall 
may be cauſed by no Vice or Miſmanage- 
ment of theirs; nay, be caus'd by their Vir- 
tue and juſt Management. 


Bitter 
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Bitter and loud was the Cry againſt the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon : His Grandeur, 
his Power, his Opulence, and railing his Fa- 
mily ; his great Train and Dependants, and 
the great Houſe he had built ; his wrong 
Meaſures in Affairs abroad; his corrupting 
of Parliaments at home; were copious To- 
picks of Clamour and Reproach, loudly ec- 
cho'd, and aggravated by his Enemies and 
Rivals: And againſt him a pompous Im- 
peachment was prepared, of many enor- 


mous Articles. It appear'd afterwards, and 


it ſtill appears, that he was a Miniſter al- 
together upright, and every one of the Ar- 
ticles altogether falſe ; that he was a faithful 
Foe to Popery and Arbitrary Power (the 
Evils then thought to be impending) and 
a worthy Champion for Fzgliſh Liberty; 
nay, that he ſav'd the Conſtitution from the 
moſt mortal Blow that could threaten it, a 
wicked Project for levying Money by the 
ſole Power of the Prince; a monſtrous Ini- 
quity by his _— and Management pre- 
vented : And after all 

Diſplay of his Wealth, he left not enough to 
ſupport the Dignity of Peerage in his Fa- 
mily. His fierceſt Accuſers came afterwards 
into ſuch Meaſures of Corruption, Power 
and Oppreſſion, as Lord Clarendon deteſted, 
and during his Adminiſtration could never 
be accompliſhed. 


Neither the Wealth nor Indigence of a 


Miniſter, is any Indication or Standard of 


his 


the invidious Cry and 
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his publick Conduct, of his Integrity or the 
want of it; and, in either Caſe, Fact ion and 
IIl-will can find a Handle to upbraid him. 
Is he neceſſitous? He only wants to fill his 
empty Bags: Has he already fill'd them? 
He did it corruptly; he did it out of the 
Blood of the poor People. Lord Godolphin 
was Lord Treaſurer of Great-Britain, and 
rais'd no Eſtate ; did this prevent Clamour, 
or ſtop the Mouth of Calumny ? no; never 
Man had leſs Quarter. Lord Chancellor 
Bacon was very poor, notwithſtanding his 
great Poſt : Did his Poverty ſecure him from 
the Stain of Corruption? No; he fell, in- 
deed ſunk under the Charge; and the Charge 
was probably juſt. Sir PrancisWalſinghanm 
died exceeding indigent ; Lord Burleigh ve- 
ry rich; yet were both excellent Miniſters. 

To oppoſe a Miniſtry for Oppreſſion or Ra- 


pine; for Schemes that are calculated to bring 


Confuſion, and for Deſigns upon publick Li- 
berty; is virtuous and brave; *cis Patriotiſm. 
But, when Liberty is well protected; when 
the Laws only are the Rule of Right and 
Wrong; when a Miniſtry can have no Inte- 
reſt rep:2nant to the publick Intereſt ; none 
to embroil it, none to engage it in Wars, or 
to impoveriſh it ; when no Demands are 
made upon the Subject but what the Law 
makes; and when extraordinary Expences 
are exacted and warranted by extraordinary 
Perils and Emergencies : at ſuch a Conjun- 
Cure as this, to fall upon them, diſtreſs _ 
an 
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and weaken their Hands, when employ'd in 
Meaſures for preſerving the State, and for 
fruſtrating the apparent Projects of publick 
and private Enemies— This is ungenerous 
and cruel; *tis Faction bare-fac'd. Opwonam 
m co fato, ſays the great Roman Stateſman, 
fieri dicam, ut nemo his vigints annis Rei- 
publics fuerit hoſtis, qui non bellum eodem 
tempore mihi quogq;, indixerit *—— Nemo 
illorum inimicus mibi fuit ooluntarins : 
Omnes a me Reipublice cauſa laceſſiti. 
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